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The spirit of discord became rampant among the small
group of friends who had in early days associated themselves
together under the designation of the Pre-Raphaelite
Brotherhood. Woolner, after much friendly intercourse
with Hunt, abruptly and permanently terminated his
friendship with him because he expressed doubts as to the
authenticity of some of the much treasured pictures in his
(Woolner's) collection, and Stephens, whose doings with
regard to Hunt's boxes have already been alluded to, had of
course also broken with him. Out of the little band of
men who, actuated by the keenest enthusiasm, had joined
their interests together nearly forty years before, Hunt was
the only one who still remained faithful to his resolve. He
had not swerved a hair's breadth from the pursuit of the
ideal of his youth, nor had he lost any of the fervour of
early enthusiasm.

To return to the main events of his life, in 1887 he
delivered an address at the unveiling of the fountain
erected on the Embankment at Chelsea to the memory of
Rossetti; and, in view of Rossetti's former treatment of
himself, his liberal praise of him on this occasion is one of
the strongest testimonies to the extreme generosity of
Hunt's nature. Among his lesser paintings of this period
may be named The Bride of Bethlehem, Amaryllis, (both
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, in 1885 and 1887
respectively,) and Sorrow, painted in 1889; all of which
were undertaken with the idea of giving " varying types of
womanhood with unaffected innocence of sentiment."
And in 1886 he had painted a delightful portrait of the
younger of his sons under the title of The Tracer. In 1887
he began an oil painting of The Lady of Shalott, the design
of which has already been referred to in connection with the
illustrated volume of Tennyson's poems, but before it was